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By 0ns T. Mason. 



'^ Barbara de piotis veni hasoauda BritaDnis, 
Sed me Jam mavnlt dicere Boma snum." 

— Martial, xiv, 99. 

The stady of the minutest technique in the distribution of aboriginal 
arts is yery necessary in making up our opinions on questions of An- 
thropology. The archaeologist is frequently caused to halt in the re- 
construction of ancient society by his ignorance of the arts of the sav- 
ages around him. This is especially true of an art which had its cul- 
mination in savagery or barbarism, and which began to decline at the 
touch of civilization, or at least to give place to higher types of the same 
art. For the discussions of problems th^) have arisen in the past the 
data then in hand have been sufficient ; but as the investigations of 
social progress become more intricate the demands for greater detail in 
the observation of anthropological phenomena around us is imperative. 
I have lately had occasion to examine all the baskets in the I^ational 
Museum, and the results of this research may not be uninteresting as 
a contribution to exact technology in an art which may be called j>ar 
excelUnee a savage art. 

In a basket there are several characteristics to be observed, which 
will enable us to make a classification of the objects themselves and to 
refer them to their several tribal manufiACturers. These characteristics 
are the material^ the frame-work^ the methods of weaving^ the coilmg or 
sewing^ the decoratiouy their use^ &o. 

The tool almost universally used in their manufacture is a bone awl 
or pricker and the makers are the women. Of the manipulation of the 
material previously to the weaving little is known. 

In the drawings accompanying this paper the actual size of the speci- 
mens is indicated by a series of inch marks in the margin. The inches 
on the standard line are shown by spaces between dots. In order to 
indicate exactly the manner of weaving, a square, usually an inch in 
dimension, is taken from a portion of the surface wherein all the meth- 
ods of manipulation occur. This square inch is enlarged sufficiently to 
make the structure comprehensible. This plan enables us to show form 
and ornamentation in the whole figure as well as the method of treat- ' 

ment in the enlarged inch. I . 
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ALEUTIAN ISLANDS. 

Mr. William H. Dall has contributed to the National Mnseam a large 
number of Aleut grass wallets, conoidal in form when filled (Fig. 1). The 
warp is of coarse straws, radiating from the center of the bottom. The 
covering or woof is made by plaiting or twisting two straws in a coil or 
twine, crossing them between each pair of warp straws. It is as if a 
twine of two strands had a straw or osier passed down through every 
half turn (Fig. 2). This plait or twine may be driven close home so as 
to be absolutely water-tight, or the weaver may leave spaces from one 
twine to the next wide enough to make a net. A very pretty effect is 
produced by these Aleutian basket-weavers by splitting the wa.rp 
straws and twining woof straws around two of the half straws, joining 
1 by 2, 3 by 4, 5 by 6, at one round, and the next twine inclosing by 
1, 2 by 3, 4 by 5, and so on. This produces a series of lozenge open- 
ings (Fig. 2). The split warp strands are often crossed to form X- 
shaped openings, or carried straight so as to produce parallelograms. 
I have observed the same effect in Peruvian mummy cloth, but a greater 
variety of network is there produced by alternating the rectangular and 
lozenge meshes in bands varying in width. 

In the '< Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge," No. 318, plate 7, 
Mr. Dall figures and describes the matting of the Aleutian Islanders 
found in the caves in the Gatherina Archipelago. 

The method of manipulation in the matting is the same as that just 
described for the basketry of the Aleuts, and the delicacy of workman- 
ship is most admirable. This method of weaving by means of twining 
two woof strands around a series of warp strands occurs in many places, . 
and will hereafter in this paper receive the name of ^* twined basketry.'' 

In a covered basket made of split bamboo from the Malabar coast the 
fastening off at the top of the basket and the weaving of the cover have 
a three-stranded twine. At every third of a turn the splint that is in- 
ward is hooked or passed behind the warp splint at that point. This 
produces a very smooth effect on the inside and a rough sutface without. 

The mats of the Aleuts are made of the fiber of the Elymua* treated 
as hemp. The ornamentation on the outside of the mats and baskets 
is formed by embroidering on the surface with strips of the straw in- 
stead of the macerated fiber whi^ch forms the body (ff the fabric. The 
embroidery stitches in these, as in most savage basketry, does not always 
pass through the fabric, but are more frequently whipped on, the stitches 
passing always between the two woof strands, as in aresene embroidery, 
showing only on the outside. Mr. Dall justly praises the marvelous 
nicety of this Aleutian grass- weaving, both in mats and basketry. 

There is no Chinese or Japanese basket in the National Museum show- 
ing this plaited weft. The gra«s of these'Aleutian wallets is exceed- 

"* ElymuB mollia, Sitka, Norton Sound, Eotzebue Sonnd ; E, arenariw^ Norton Sonnd, ) 

to Point Barrow ; E. SibirUms, Sitka. (See Rothrock, Smithsonian Report, 1867.) ^ ' 
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in the coil just beneath, the stitch looping under a stitch of- the. lower 
coil. When this work is carefhlly done, as among the Indians of Ifew 
Mexico, Arizona, and California, and in some exquisite examples in 
bamboo from Siam aod in palm-leaf from Hubia, the most beautiful re- 
sults are reached; but the Eskimo basket-maker does not prepare her 
coils evenly, sews carelessly, passing the threads sometimes through 
the stitches just below and sometimes between them, and does not work 
her stitches home (Fig. 6). Most of these baskets in the collection of 
E. W. Nelson have a round bit of leather in tlie bottom to start upon 
(Fig. 5, b). The shape is either that of the uncovered band-box or of 
the ginger-jar. Especial attention should be paid to this form of stitch- 
ing, as it occurs again in widely-distant regions in a great variety of 
material and with modifications producing striking effects. 

The association of this coiled form of basket-making with the marks 
on the most primitive t^pes of pottery-making has been frequently 
noticed by archsBologists. It is also well known that the modern sav- 
ages of our Southwest build up their pottery in this manner, either allow- 
ing the coils to remain or carefully obliterating them by rubbing, first 
with a wet paddle of wood, and afterwards, when the vessel is dry, with 
a very fine-grained stone. 

The Eskimo women employ in basket-making a needle made of a bird 
bone ground to a point on a stone (Fig. 100). Fine tufts of reindeer hair, 
taken from between the hoofs, are extensively used in ornamentation, 
especially in the Aleutian area. 

TINN^ INDIANS. 

A few specimens of basketry from the vast Athapascan area contig- 
uous to the Eskimo belong to the coiled type (Fig. 7). Instead of a 
bunch of grass, however, a rod of willow or spruce root is carried 
around in a coil and whipped on with a continuous splint of similar 
material (Fig. 8). The stitches of the coil in process of formation, 
passing regularly between those just below and locking into them, 
alternate with them and give a somewhat twilled effect to the surface* 
(Fig. 8). If now a strip of bast or grass be laid on the top of the osier 
or spruce root coil and carried around with it, and the sewing pass al- 
ways over these two and down between the bast and the osier of the 
coil below, a much closer ribbed effect will be produced. Several 
specimens of this kind of coiled basketry, in which a strip of tough 
material is laid on top of the coiled osier, were collected at the mouth 
of the Mackenzie Biver by McFarlane and Eoss, and Mr. Murdoch has 
shown me a basket similarly wrought, from Point Barrow, which he 
thinks many have beein obtained by barter from the Tinn6 Indians in 
the vicinity. The ornamentation on oue specimen of this type is very 

* The working of this stitch is described and figured by Paul Schumacher in XII 
Report of Peabody Museum, p. 524 : the coils are not, howeveri interlocked in all cases; 
that is, if the foundation rods were pulled out the stitches would separate and the 
whole structure come apart in some cases. 
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cnrious and elaborate (Fig. 9). The basket-mafaer bad a nnmber of 
little loops of bark and quill of different color prepared, and every time 
a stitch was about to be taken tbe lower end of one of these loops was 
caught over the splint thread and held down. The next stitch fast- 
ened the two eods of the loops home (that is, each stitch caught the lower 
part of a new loop and fastened down both ends of the preceding one 
after it had been doubled back), giving a series of imbrications (Fig. 10). 
On this specimen are between 3,000 and 1,000 separate loops sewed. 
This is one of the most striking examples of savage patience and skill, 
and mnst bave occupied in its construction many hours of a renowned 
artist. 

Mr. Jones tells us, in the Smithsonian Beport (1866, p. 323), that the 
Hong Kutchin Indians, who live on the headwaters of tbe Yukon River, 
make basket^kettlea of tamarack roots woven very neatly and orna- 
mented with hair and dyed porcupine quills. The water is boiled by 
means of hot stones thrown in. For dyeing the roots and qnills they 
use berries and a kind of grass growing in the swamps. 

In looking at these coiled baskets, standing geographically so far re- 
moved from the Apache and liTaT^o conntry, one ia reminded that the 
migration which separated these branohes of a great stock may have 
been northwEU^ and not southward, and that the Tinn4 may have 
carried with them the art of making coiled baskets learned in a region 
where its beauty culminates. 

CHILKAHT INDIANS. 

The basket work of these Indians is superb. Every one who sees 
it ia struck with its perfection of workmanship, shape, and ornamen- 
tation. All the specimens of the ^National Mnsenm collection are of 
the band-box shape ; but they can be doubled up flat like a grocer's 
bag (Fig. 11). The material is tbe yonng and tough root of the spruce, 
split, and used either in the native color or dyed brown or black. 
Tbe strncture belongs to the twined or plaited type before mentioneil, 
and there is snch uniformity and delicacy in the warp and woof that a 
water-tight vessel is produced with very thin walls. In aize the wallets 
vary from a diminutive trinket basket to a capacity of more than a 
bushel. All sorts of lovely designs in bands, crosses, rhombs, chev- 
rons, triangles, and grecques are produced thus : First, the bottom is 
woven plain in tbe color of the material. Then in the building up of 
the basket bands of plain color, red and black, are woven Into the 
Btrnctnre, having the same color on both sides. Afterwards little 
squares oi' other plain figarea are sewed on in aresene, that is, only 
balf way through, giving the most varied effect on the outside, while 
the inside shows only the plain colors and the red and black bands. 
Tbe wild wheat straws are used in this second operation, whipped over 
and over along the enter threads of the nnderiying woof, or two straws 
are twined aronnd in the manner explained above (page 293, bottom). 
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No more attractive form and ornamentation of basketry are to be 
seen than those produced by the Indians of thisThlinket stock extend- 
ing from Mount Saint Elias to Qneen Charlotte Archipelago, including 
Sitka. 

HAIDA INDIANS. 

These Indians live on Queen Charlotte Archipelago and adja<^ent 
islands. Their basket work diiiers in form from that of the Ohilkahts, 
or Thlinkets, owing probably to the demands of trade ; but the twined 
method is followed (Fig. 12) and the ornamentation is produced in a 
similar manner. The quality of the ware, however, is a little degener- 
ated and more gaudy (Fig. 15). The Haidas are very skillful in imi- 
tating all sorts of chinaware in basketry, such as teapots, sugar bowls, 
toilet articles, table mats, bottles, and hats. They also introduce curved 
lines and spirals with good effect. The basketry hats of spruce roots, 
the most striking of their original designs, are made by the twining 
process (Fig. 14). The crown is twined weaving of the most regular 
workmanship and the fabric is perfectly water-tight when thoroughly 
wet (Fig. 15). An element of ornamentation is introduced into the brims 
by which a series of diamond patterns cover the whole surface (Fig. 16). 
This decoration is produced thus : Beginning at a certain point the 
weaver includes two warp strands in a half twist, instead of one ; then 
makes two regular twists around single- warp strands. The next time 
she comes around she repeats the process, but her double stitch is one in 
advance of or behind its predecessor. A twilled effect of any shape 
may be thus produced, and rhombs, triangulated fillets, and chevrons 
made to appear on either surface. 

The "fastening off'' of the work is done either by bending down the 
free ends of the warp and shoving them out of sight under the stitches 
of the twisted web, or a braid of four strands forms the last row (Fig. - 
16), set on so that the whole braid shows outside and only one row of 
strands shows inside. The ends of the warp splints are then cropped 
close to the braid. This appearance of the entire four-stranded braid 
on the external surface is produced by passing each of the four strands 
alternately behind one of the warp sticks as the braiding is being done 
(Fig. 16). (Compare this with what was previously said about the bas- 
ket from the Malabar coast, page 292.) 

Special attention should be paid to the painted ornamentation on 
these hats (Figs. 14 and 15) showing head, wings, feet, and tail of the 
duck, laid on in black and red in the conventional manner of ornamenta- 
tion in vogue among the Haidas and used in the reproduction of their 
various totems on all of their houses, wood and slate carvings, and the 
ornamentation of their implements.* 

*A T6iy interesting instance of survival is to be seen in the rag carpets of these 
Indians. The missionaries have tanght the women to save np their rags and to 
cover their floors with pretty mats. They are allowed to weave them in their own 
W9kf\ however, and the result is a mat constructed on the ancient twined model, pre- 
<:A8el>^ as the weaving is done on the mats and hats. 
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Tbe method of manufacture of Haida twined basketry is shown by 
Mr. J. G. Swan in a specimen collected expressly for tbe National 
Museum (Figs. 17-19). Mr. Swan says, ^' This style of making bas- 
kets differs from that of Cape Flattery. There the women sit on the 
ground and weave baskets and mats, both of which rest on the ground." 

With the Haidas the mats are suspended on a frame and the baskets 
supported on a stick as in Fig. 17. The black color of the spruce root 
used in making ornamental patterns is produced by soaking it in the 
mud. Fig. 18 shows the bottom of the basket made by the twining 
process. The border of the bottom is marked off by a row of double 
weaving or a twine built outside the body of the basket just as in the 
Eskimo basket before described (page 293). A section of the structore 
is shown in Fig. 19 where the border ends. 

BILHOOLAS, ETC. 

Along the coast of British Columbia the great cedar ( Thuja gigantea) 
grows in the greatest abundance, and its bast frirnishes a textile mar 
terial of the greatest value. Here in the use of this pliable material 
the savages seem for the first time to have thought of checker- weaving 
(Fig. 20). Numerous mats, wallets, and rectangular baskets are pro- 
duced by the plainest crossing of alternate strands varying in width 
from a millimeter to an inch (Fig. 21). Ornamentation is effected 
both by introducing different-colored strands and by varying the width 
of the warp or the woof threads. In several examples the bottom of 
the basket is bordered with one or more lines of the twined or plaited 
style of weavin^^ to give greater stability to the form. Cedar mats of 
great size and made with the greatest care enter as extensively into 
the daily life of the Indians of this vicinity as do the buffalo robes into 
that of the Dakota Indians. They may be seen upon the floors, sleep- 
ing berths, before the doors of the houses, and they are also used as 
sails for their boats and wrapped around the dead. 

It is not astonishing that a material so easily worked should have 
found its way so extensively in the industries of this stock of Indians. 
Neither should we wonder that the checker pattern in weaving should 
first appear on the west coast among the only peoples possessing a ma- 
terial eminently adapted to this form of manipulation. It is only an- 
other example of that beautiful harmony between man and nature which 
delights the anthropologist at every step of his journey. 

MAKAHS AND OHIHALIS. 

We are now introduced to still another style of basketry, very primi- 
tive but capable of very delicate treatment. I do not know of its ex- 
istence outside of the Nutka stock living on the southwest side of 
Vancouver Island and on the northwest comer of Washington Terri- 
tory, except in two cases, to be presently mentioned. It may be called 
the "fish-trap style," since without doubt the finer basketry is the 
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lineal descendant of the rnde wicker fish-trap. Imagine a number of* 
stakes driven into the ground pretty close together. A horizontal pole 
is laid against them in the rear, and by the wrappings of a witbe 
around the pole and each upright stake diagonally on the outside and 
yertically on the inside, a spiral fastening is produced (Fig. 23). This 
stitch crosses the two fundamentals in front at an angle and the hori- 
zontal frame-piece in the rear at right angles, or vice veraa^ and the 
lacing may always run in the same direction, or the alternate rows of 
lacing may run in opposite directions, as in Fig. 23. As a matter of 
fact, in soft and pliable material this operation constantly pushes the 
uprights forward a little, giving to the fabric an appearance of the 
back of a watch (Figs. 24-26). 

The Clallam Indians of the Selish stock make a carrying basket in 
this manner (Figs. 22, 23), the frame (warp and woof) sticks being about 
one-eighth inch in diameter, lashed in place with split ozier or root. 
The Japanese also make a fish-trap similarly, with the exception that 
the coiled splint passes alternately backward and forward, so that if the 
horizontal were pulled out the fabric would tumble to pieces. The ob- 
long oval shields of bamboo, made by the Bateke negroes of the Lower 
Congo, imitate this structure exactly. The frame of the shield is an 
oblong hoop on which are stretched splints of rattan, running longitudi- 
nally on one side and transversely on the other, crossing at right angles 
except at the plano-convex space at the ends. Splints of bamboo, about 
one-eighth inch wide, are woven into these cross strands precisely after 
the manner of the Makah basketry, the consequence being a series of 
square stitches on the back and diagonal stitches on the front, closely 
fitting, and coving the surface completely. Now, if the frame were cedar- 
bark threads about the size of pack threads, and the lashing of white 
sea-grass, we would have the Makah basket (Figs. 24-26). It takes 
three sets of threads (Fig. 25), the radiated warp, the coiled woof, and 
the spiral-binding thread, to finish the compound. No other area is 
known to the writer where this peculiar pattern is wrought irto deli- 
cate fabrics. The Makahs belong to the Nutka stock, most of which are 
on the southwest shore of Vancouver Island, including the great group 
of Aht tribes. No Aht basketry is in the Museum, but it would be ex- 
tremely interesting to trace this unique method of basket-weaving 
among all the tribes of the stock. Bands of serrate patterns are pro- 
duced in color by using different wrapping threads, the principal one 
being grass dyed black in mud. 

There is one specimen of the cedar-bark mat from Vancouver Island 
in which the shreded bark which serves for warp is fastened at inter- 
vals of about an inch by a chain-stitch instead of the twine. This mast 
have been a modern innovation ; at least there is not another evidence 
in this collection of savage acquaintance with the chain-stitch. 

The Clallams, adjoining the Makahs, but of the Selish or Flathead 
stock, in addition to the fish-trap or bower style, are the first going 
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southward to produce a twilled pattern over the entire surface of the 
vessel (Figs. 27, 28). A slight exception to this statement is the orna- 
mentation on the brim of the Haida rain-hat. It occurs again in Mexico 
and among the Gherokees, Ghoctaws, Ghetimachas, and in South Amer- 
ica. A moment's reflection will show that the administration of the 
three-ply method of the Makahs is a derivation of the plicate or twisted 
sort. If either strand of a twist, the inner or the outer, be drawn 
straight, the plait will become the flsh-trap pattern. In most of the 
Makah baskets the straight piece is laid inside the uprights, but there 
are examples in which it is laid outside resembling the regular plaited 
stitch. The Indians of this coast prior to the advent of the white man 
made heavy and beautiful blankets of the wool of the Bocky Mountain 
sheep, and of the hair of animals killed in the chase, dyed in different 
colors. The patterns are all geometric, and are, in fact, woven mosaics, 
each figure being inserted separately by twisting two woof threads back- 
ward and forward around the warp strands. Scarcely ever does the 
twine extend in stripes all the way across the blanket in a direct line. 

Like the Haidas the Makahs prepare a great many forms of basketry 
for trade. A great variety of colors is used in the decoration. The 
hatch surface, produced by the use of three strands in weaving, gives 
to the basketry of this type a very unique and pleasing effect. Fig. 
25 represents a common specimen of Makah basketry. 

Fig. 29 shows a bottle covered with ornamental basketry. In the 
bottom the radiating warp is inclosed in the twined weft. The warp 
threads are carried over the surface of the bottle, crossing each other 
and producing rhomboids, after the manner of the Japanese basketry. 
The twined coil (Fig. 31) connects the crossings of the warp threads. 
This is a very interesting specimen, inasmuch as the bower or fish-trap 
style is replaced by the regular twined weaving of the Indians farther 
north. 

Figs. 32, 33 represent a specimen from the Glallams, which seems to be 

an example of commerce. The coil is sewed on conveniently, and the 

ornamentation upon the sides is produced by laying the straw or quill of 

^ different color upon the regular stitching, and sewing it on one stitch 

^ over two original stitches. This is a very beautiful and strongly made 

specimen. 

OBEGON AND OALIFOSNIA TRIBES. 

Along the western coast of the United States from Puget Sound to 
Lower Galifornia are many separate stocks of Indians, quite easily 
recognized by the material and ornamentation of their basketry, but fol- 
lowing two fundamental structures— the twined and the whipped coil. 
Some of these tribes are called Diggers because they subsist on roots, 
seeds, etc. It would be more reasonable to call them '^ basket Indians." 
The Klamath and the McLeod Indians of Northern Galifornia use the 
twined method, making water-tight and flexible baskets of great beauty 
(Fig. 3'4). The ornamentation is produced by the alternation of black 
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and white tlireada in stripes and geometric figures of endless variety 
(Fig. 36). A very pretty coarse wallet is prodnced by asing vertical 
rushes for the foundations and twining bands of two or three rows at 
interralB of a few iaohes. 

The coiled and whipped stmctare is employed by many tribes Ibroagh- 
oat Galiforuia (FigH. 36, 37, fi-om Eel Biver tribe). In most of them the 
donble coil ia used; that is, two rods or osiers are carried aroand, or 
au osier overlaid with a strip of barb or yucca (9ee Tion^ Indian 
baskets, page 294.) The sewing is over both and down under only the 
upper one of the coil just beneath. Some of the baskets of this ai-ea are 
of the greatest beauty, both in form, texture, and in ornamentation. 

The principal shapes are the inverted truncated cone, the ginger jar, 
and the shallow dish or tray. From willow twigs and pine roots they 
weave large, round mats for holding acorn flour; various sized, fiattish, 
squash-sbaped baskets, water tight; deep conical ones of about a 
bushel capacity to t>e carried on their backs; sknll caps, which are also 
drinking cups, worn by the squaws. They ornament the baskets by 
weaving in black rootlets or bark in squares, diamonds, and zigzags. 
(Powers: Cent. N. A. Ethnology, III, p. 47.) 

On Tnle Biver long stalks of Sporolwlae are used for warps. For 
thread pine root is used for white, willow i>ark fijr the brown, and some 
unknown bark for the black. The needle is a sharpened thigh-bone of 
a hawk. (Id., p. 377.) 

The Modok women formerly made a baby-basket of willow-work, in 
shape resembling a tailor's slipper or an old-fashioned watcb-bolder, 
and having various devices to shade the fbce. The warp is of straight 
rods, thewoof consists of bands of twiued work, just enough to hold the 
warp together, most of the space being left open. Some of the Iforthem. 
California tribes make a baby-basket similar in shape to the Sioux and 
Cheyenue beaded cradle-boards. 

The Gaiifomian Indians from Tul4 Lake to the Onlf of California 
use the greatest care in securing uniformity and flneness to the founda- 
tion and the stitch. Their skill will compare favorably with that 
of the Siamese, who do very similar work. The needle is the long 
bone of a bird or mammal, the joint remaining for a handle and the 
point being forward of the central hard portion of the bone. The 
female basket-weaver pierces a hole in the fabric at the proper point, 
draws the thread of grass or woody fibre through the aperture, biting 
the end to sharpen her thread if necessary, and presses the stitches 
home with the bone needle. 

The ornamentation is in color, pattern, and accessories. The natu- 
ral color of the material ia the basis of the baskets A very dark 
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baod. Beads are also laid on, and bits of worsted, even, making animal 
forme. The most beaatifal ornament is that prodaced by feathere, one 
being laid on for each stitch, forming an imbricated covering, conceal- 
ing the entire snrfoce. When porti-colored feathers are used the effect 
is very vonderfiil. 

BAHAPrm STOOE. 

In the monntains of Idaho live the Nez Perc^ Indians belonging to 
the Sahaptin stock. The Mnseum possesses a few samples of their 
basketry. Figs. 38, 39, represents a flexible wallet made of the bast of 
Indian hemp (Apocyrmm cannabinKm). There is nothing remarkable 
in the mannfitctnre of this specimen. The weaving belongs to the 
twined type. 

The body color is the natural hue of the material. Xearly the whole 
sarfEtce, however, is covered with ornamentation in patterns of brown, 
green, red, and black. This ornamental portion is produced by the 
sewing of embroidery over the entire sorfoce of the bag, the stitches 
passing only half way through, so that the fabric is plain on one side 
and ornamented on the other. 

THE OBBAT INTEBIOB BASIN. 

Leaving now the nest coast, we may examine t^e basketry of the 
Oreat Interior Basin, including that of the Shoshones, the Apaches, 
the Paeblos, and the tribes living around the month of the Colorado. 

Shoshones. — This great stock of Indians employ both stmctnres, the 
twined and the whipped coil. The plaited stitch is ased in the conoidt^ 
l)a8ket hats or mnsh bowls (Pigs. 40, 41), the roasting trays (Fig. 42), 
and the fanning or seed gathering trays (Fig. 43), and wands (Fig. 44). 
The coiled and whipped stracture is nsed in the pitched water bottles 
<Fig. 46), and the basket trays (Fig. 4'7). 

Conoidal basket bats are made of willow splints or Bbns, the warp 
radiating &om the apes, the woof splints being carried aronnd and 
twined in pairs, in the manner so frequently described (Fig. 40). 
The woof is so thoroughly drivfn home as to give the appearance of 
the 8imi)le osier of the east. Ornamentation is produced by using one 
or more rows of black splints, dyed with the Sneda diffusa. 

The roasting trays are shaped like a scoop, rimmed with a large 
twig (Fig. 42). The warp is made of parallel twigs laid close together, 
and held in place by cross plaitiugs about half an ijch apart. It is 
said that Shoshones place the seeds of wild plants in these trays 
with hot stones and thus roast them. The specimen figured is much 
charred on the upper side. Br. Edward Palmer also describes their 
use in fanning the halls and epidermis of tbe Pinug monophylla seed. 
" The Indians remove the hulls by patting a number of nuts on a metate 
and rolling a Sat pestle backward and forward until the hijile are 
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loosened. The mass is then pat in a flat basket tray and the halls 
blown off," (Am. Nat. 1878, p. 694.) 

In Schoolcraft^s History of Indian Tribes, pt. 5, pis. 26, 27, will be seen 
Indian women gathering seeds in conical baskets, beating the plants 
with a spoon-shaped wand towards the basket, held in the left hand, 
with the month of the basket jast ander the plants (Figs. 43, 44). The 
baskets are made in every respect like the conoidal hats and the fans 
are made of twigs closely woven on the same pattern. 

The water bottles belong to the coiled and whipped strnctare. As 
before mentioned, this style can be made coarse or fine, according to 
the material and size of the coil and the oater thread. If two twigs of 
uniform thickness are carried aroand, the stitch will be hatchy and 
open; but if one of the twigs is larger than the other, or if yucca or 
other fiber replace one of them and narrower sewing material be used, 
the texture will be much finer. These bottles differ in shape; one class 
has round bottoms, auother long, pointed bottoms; one has wide 
mouths, another small mouths; one class has a little osier handle on 
the side of the mouth like a pitcher, but the majority have one or two 
loops of wood, horse-hair, or osier fastened on one side for a carrying 
strap. All of these are quite heavy, having been dipped in pitch. 
The same form is found among the Apaches, Mohaves, Mokis, and Bio 
Grande Pueblos; but it is not improbable that they were obtained from 
the Utes in barter or by purchase. . 

The basket trays of the Utes do not differ esseutially in general style 
from those of the Gila Eiver tribes, but they are much coarser. Among 
the coiled basket trays in the collection accredited to the Utes are in- 
deed two styles, but one of them resembles so much those of their 
Apache neighbors on the south as to raise the suspicion that they were 
obtained by barter. However that may be, we are permitted to call 
them the Ute pattern and the Apache pattern. The Ute basket tray is 
made like the Ute water-bottle. A bundle of grass stems, two, three, 
or four, are coiled around and sewed to the upper twig of the coil just 
below. By the way in which the coil turns it is easy to tell whether 
the upper or the under surface was towards the sewer, the work always 
necessarily moving to the left hand. As a matter of fact, most of these 
coarse baskets were built up with the concave towards the workman, 
that side presenting a more finished appearance. On the other hand, 
the finer baskets, here called Apache, are coiled the other way. The 
foundation is a slender bundle of yucca fiber or a twig and yucca leaf 
combination, which enables the workman to produce a compact water- 
tight stitch similar to that in the California baskets just described. 
The Apaches understand thoroughly the use of this stitch, and their 
ornamental patterns in black have the greatest variety. The ornament 
of one specimen in the collection, supposed to be Apache, but possibly 
made by some California tribes, consists of a series of spiral bands 
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^iridening from the bottom towards the rim; in each of the spiral bands 
a row of five men extends from midway in the basket to the upper 
edge, their places below being taken by smaller patterns* (Figs. 49-65). 
Moki baskets. — Of the seven Moki pueblos six speak the Ute lan- 
guage. It will not be surprising also to see them making similar 
baskets. This is partly true and partly flEblse. The Moki have both 
coiled and plaited or twined baskets. Their twined baskets are few in 
number. Their coiled baskets, except the water-bottles, are of a per- 
fectly unique pattern. In addition, they use one method of work com- 
•mon enough in other parts of the world, but thus far unknown west of 
the Bocky Mountains. I speak of the common single-coiled osier or 
Hplint employed by all eastern Indians and by the negro and white 
basket-maker. The Moki also imitate the checker weaving of the Bella 
Bellas, and the twilled weaving of the Glallams. 

The plaited ware of the Mokis are a few peach-baskets, made in the 
same manner as the I7t« hats, but there is enough dissimilarity of form 
to give the Moki the credit of inventing this peculiar style (Figs. 66-79). 
The coiled and sewed ware, aside from the water-bottles and a few 
breadtrays, which are evidences rather of barter than manufacture, de- 
mand our special attention. Among the Mokis and nowhere else, so far 
as the Museum is concerned, except in Nubia, are to be found thick- 
coiled baskets called sacred meal-trays, having about the concavity of 
old fashioned pie-plates, and varying in diameter from a few inches to 
over twenty. A bundle of grass or the nerves of the yucca leaf, from 
half an inch to an inch in diameter, is coiled around and sewed with 
strips of yucca leaf of uniform width, rarely exceeding the twelfth 
of an inch. The thread is passed regularly around the coil, drawn 
tightly, and passed between threads and through a few fibers of the 
grass in the coil beneath. It is difficult to tell whether any pains is 
taken to lock the threads of the coils or not. At first the coil is very 
small and widens as the dish enlarges. These plates are all made to be 
looked at inside, the coiling being invariably towards the left on the 
upper surface. I have not seen one exception. True to this instinct, 
when a Moki constructs a hat of the same material to please some white 
man, he makes the convex of the hat correspond to the concave of his 
tray, the outside of* the hat being thus rough and the inside smooth. 
The ornamentation of these trays is produced as follows: One side of 

[*N0TB. — Says Dr. £. Palmer: '*rn Utah, Arizona, Southern California, and New 
Mezico the Indians depend solely on the Eku9 Q/romaUoa, var. ttibola (sqnawberry ) for 
material out of which to make their baskets. It is far more durable and tougher 
than the willow, which is not used by these Indians. The twigs are soaked in water 
to soften them and to loosen the bark, which is scraped off by the females. The twigs 
are then split by the use of the mouth and hands. Their baskets are built up by a 
succession of small rolls of grass, over which these twigs are firmly and closely bound. 
A bone awl is used to make the holes under the rim of the grass for the split twigs. 
Baskets made thus are very durable, will hold water, and are often used to cook in, 
hot stones being dropped in until the food is done." (Am. Nat. 1875, p. 596). ] 
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the stripped yacca leaf is dark greoi, the other light green and white 
striped fading into yellow. Now by deftly tnmiiig the thread where it 
passes through the coil in sewing a variety of shades is ptodiioed, as 
in shaded worsted work. Again, by dyeing the threads black, btae^ 
red, yellow, and combining color effects with the natural shades of the 
leaf, the most beautiful ornamentation is produced. There is some 
method in the patterns which usually commences from a blank center 
of a few coils with four brown spots of six stitches each. From these 
fundamental points all sorts of geometric figures are produced by the 
simple process of sewing with different-colored threads. 

The coiled and decorated ozier breadtrays of the Mokis are made, I 
have been informed, at only one pueblo, Oraibi. The frame consists of 
two cross sets of twigs, from 12 to 16 in each bar of the cross. These are 
firmly held together at their intersection by sewing and plaiting. They 
then are spread out radially, the space being from time to time sup- 
plemented by additional twigs. The workman provides himself with 
bunches of white, yellow, orange, purple, black, blue, and green twigs 
only a few inches in length. These he proceeds to weave into patterns 
of the greatest beauty, even imitating cloud effects seen on Japanese 
screens, using short or long twigs as the occasion demands, hiding the 
ends between the ribs and the filling of the preceding coils. The process 
is the same as that employed by the Navahos in making the clouded 
blankets, and by the northwest coast Indians in their ancient mountain- 
sheep blankets. The greatest variety of ornament is produced, but, as 
in the coiled work, the center is always plain. Under the influence of 
trade, however, the ancient patterns are giving way to those demanded 
by the purchasers. As the patterns are really mosaics and could be 
picked out it will be easily seen that the figures on the back and front 
do not exactly conform, the correspon(iing square on the back being 
always one space to the right or left of the same in front. 

The Moki common twig basket is as rough as rough can be ; the same 
is true of the flat mats used about their dwellings. They are woven in 
the same manner as the market baskets which we are accustomed to 
see every day. The twilled effect on the flat mats i.* produced by over- 
lapping tw3 warp strands by each of the woof strands. 

Yucca baskets and trays of a very coarse character are made by the 
Mokis, woven sometimes in plain checker, at other times in twill. Al- 
though the material is very coarse, quite pleasing effects are produced 
by the two sides of the leaf and by the different shades of the same 
side. 

Zuni basketry. — Although one may see at Zuni all sorts of baskets, 
the most of them, including coiled or whipped trays, Moki coiled and 
twig basket trays, none of these are made there. The only basket of 
the ZuiLis is their little, very rough twig peach basket, hardly worthy 
of notice except for its ugliness and simplicity (Figs. 80-82). 
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SOXTTHEBN INDIAN BASKBTBT. 

In the states of North Candina, Sooth Oarolina, Greorgia, Florida^ 
Alabama, Mississippi, and IiMisiaDa are many Indians still living, rem- 
nants of the GhefiAtees, Ghoctaws, Greeks, Ghickasaws^ and Seminoles, 
removed fif^ years ago into the Indian Territory. Through the low- 
la>nd iwrtion of these States grow the interminable cane-brakes, and 
ftom the split cane all these tribes make their basketry. They all fol- 
low the twilled pattern of the common checker weaving. If there is 
any one tribe that excels it is the Ghoctaws, who even now expose for 
sale in the markets of Mobile, Kew Orleans, and other southern cities 
little baskets of green, yellow, red, and black cane, woven in twill, 
crossing with the woof two or more w'arp splints, and managing the 
Btitches so as to produce diamonds and various zigzag patterns on the 
outside. They make a basket oval at the top and pointed below for 
presents, averring, as I was informed by a gentleman well acquainted 
with them, that this shape imitated the heart, which should always 
accompany CN-^ery gift. The handles of their basketry are very clumsily 
put on, marring greatly the appearance of the otherwise attractive 
object (Figs. 85-95). 

ALaONKIN AND IBOQUOIS BASKETBY. 

All along our northern frontier and in many parts of Canada the 
descendants of the once powerful Algonkin and Iroquois fabricate bas- 
kets from the birch, linden, and other white woods. The method of man- 
ufacture is universally the same: it is the plainest in-and-out weaving. 
The basketry is very far from monotonous, however, for the greatest 
variety is secured by difference of form, of color, of the relative size of 
the parts, and of ornamentation. In form these baskets run the whole 
gamut as among the Haida and the Maka, guided by the maker's fancy 
and the demands of trade. These Indians all live on the border of civil- 
ization and derive a large revenue from the sale of their wares. The col- 
ors are of native manufacture, red, yellow, blue, green, alternating with 
the natural color of the wood. By changing the relative size of the parts 
a great variety of effects is produced. To commence with the rudest, 
let us take a dozen or sixteen strips of paper half an inch wide, and 
cross them so as to have one-half perpendicular to the other, woven in 
checker at the center and extending to form the equal arms of a cross. 
Bend up these arms perpendicular with the woven checker and pass a 
continuous splint similar to the frame- work round and round in a con- 
tinuous coil from the bottom to the top. Bend a hoop of wood so as to 
fit the top, bend down the upright splints over this, and sew the whole 
together with a whipping of splint, and you will have the type basket, 
^ow, by varying the width of the splint used to cover the sides you 
secure a great difference of appearance. In the National Museum are 
baskets made of uniformly cut splints not over the one-sixteenth of an 

inch in width. 

S. Mia. 33, pt. 2 20 
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FinaUy the Algonkin and Iroquois as well as the Soathem Indian 
know how to decorate in baskets with a great variety of rolls lookiii(g' 
mnch like the napkins on the table of a hotel. He draws a splint nnder 
the warp stick, gives it a tnm np or down, or two tarns in different di- 
rections and draws his loose end tightly nnder the next warp stick bat 
one. This operation he repeats, forming around his basket one or more 
rows of projecting ornaments. 

OENTBAL AND SOUTH AMBBIOAN BASKETRY. 

The Museum is not rich in South American baskets. Those from 
British Ouiana are precisely like those described by E. im Thum in his 
work entitled ^^ Among the Indians of British Guiana." The specimens 
in hand are all of the twill pattern, wrought from a brown vegetable 
fiber which shows the same on both sides. This twill is used with good 
effect in the diagonally woven cassava strainers, which may be con- 
tracted in length by a corresponding increase of the width. When the 
grated cassava is packed into this strainer it is suspended and a great 
weight fastened to the bottom. The same device in cloth is used by 
country housewives in making curds. There is an entire lack of gaudy 
dyes in the Guiana baskets, the only colors being the natural hue of 
the wood and a jet-black varnish. The gorgeous plumage of the birds 
replace the dyes in ornamentation. Central American basketry does 
not differ greatly from that of South America except in the finish. 
Nothing can exceed in severe plainness and accuracy of execution the 
finer ware of Guiana. 
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Fig 1 Aleutian twined wallet of sea-grass. The warp consiuts of a nnmber of 
straws radiating from the bottom. As the basket enlarges new straws are 
inserted, and the whole is held in place by twine made of two straws, which 
inclose a warp straw at each half tnm. The cylindrical part of the vessel 
is of the diamond pattern shown in Fig. 2. The ornamentation is prodaced 
by embroidering with bits and strands of red, bine, and black worsted, in no 
case showing on the inside of the wallet. The continuous line between the 
diagonal stripes is formed by whipping with a single thread of worsted on 
the outer stitches of one of the twines of straw. Whipping with single 
thread in this ware is not common. The border is formed of the very com- 
plicated braid described in the text. Collected in Attn, by Wm.H. Dall. 
Museum nnmber, 14978. 

Fio. 2. A square inch of Fig. 1 enlarged, taken from the part of the texture where 
the rectangular meshes pass into the lozenge-shaped meshes. The peculiar 
method of splitting the warp threads and working the halves alternately to 
the right and to the left is well shown. 
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Fio. 1. Alentjaii twined wallet. Fig. 2. Ooe square inch of Fig. 1, enlarged. 



PLATE II. 
(Mason. Baaket-work.) 

Fio. 3. Twioed wallet of the Eskimo. The warp and the twining of the bottom iB 
of a very coarse, msh-like, fiber. The bottom is in openwork and is 
strengthened on its outer edge by an extra twine set on externally. The 
body is of a dirty rash color, the spotted lines on the cylindrical portion are 
in black and body color. This effect may be varied by mixing two strands 
of different color in the twine. The fastening off at the top is done by 
working the warp strands into a three-ply braid, taming down on the in- 
side of the vessel and cutting off an end whenever a new warp thread is 
taken np by the braid. Frequently the last three or four warp straws are 
not cut off but braided out to their extremities in order to form a handle. 
Collected at Norton Sound, by E. W. Nelson. Museum number, 38872. 

Fig. 4. One square inch of Fig. 3, representing (1) four rows of twining on the cyl- 
indrical portion ; (2) the method of adding a new row of twining exter- 
nally for a boundary between the bottom and the cylindrical portion, and 
(3) the method of forming an open-work bottom. 
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PLATE n. 



Fig. 3. Eskimo tniiied wallet. Fiu. 4. One eqnare iuch of Fig. 3. 
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Fin. Ti, Eshimn rolled bwiknt. 



(Hhod. BukM-vOTk.) 

FlO. 6. One eqnue incli of Mg. 5 enlarged, ahowing the buncb of strawe need •■ the 
body of the coil, and the manner of whipping the turns of the coll with 
graw threada. Instead of carefally looping the thread into the onejnat be- 
low, M is done In the beet coiled work, the baaket-makei paMod the sticks 
indiscriminately throngh or between those below, ^me of the Eskimo bae- 
keta, however, resemble those of the next class. 
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Fio, 6 One iqnare inch ofFljc. 5. 



FiQ. 7. Coiled baaket of tne Tiani m AtbJibMoui Indiana of Alaska and BritiBli 
AiiMTiea. The warp or foimdation is a dogle oaicx or iprnee root, the m o vi- 
iDg is done witli small aplinta of apmee root. The stitchee vaij from ^ to ^ 
inch in length, tuid the q)linta fnm ^'f to i iDdi in width. The stitches of 
each coil an locked into the stitchee of the coil beneath in addition In jrann 
log onder the fandamental rod. In sooie caaes the Eokimo bahion of split- 
ting the threads in sewing appean, but the eTidenee shows that the Tinn^i 
woe the teachers of the Eskimo, and the latt^ foQow only the rader work: 
(rf their preeeptora. The geanal diape of this class of baskets is that oT^ 
low naiTow-moathed jar. Colleetad bj- Lneien H. Tomer, Lower TokOD 
Kim. Mnseom niunber, 24342. 

Fie. 8. One equate inch of Fig. 7, showing the method fAnaed in coiled baaketiy 
with a single Amdameotal and a single splint of osier or qiruce root. 
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Pig. 7. Tinn^ coiled bMlet. Fig. 8. One Bqnare inch of Fig. 7. 



Fia. 9. AJaskan IndUn coiled buket. The oater portion is m oorered with ot 

u to coDCMd the texture of the bMliet, which is built ap I^ whipping s 
coil of roBhes or Bmall apliuta with spliat or birch bark. The bottam of 
this basket is not a, coil, bnt a, nnmber of straight foDDdation roda sevred 
into a rectangnlar mat, aronnd this the sides are bnili up by coiling. TIte 
elaborate oniamentation is described nnder Fig. 10. Collected in Alaska, 
by J. J. Uaclean, in t@82. Huaeam nnmber, 60235. 
FlO. 10. One sqnare inch of Fig. 9, showing the elaborate omameotatioD. The imbri- 
cated efliect npon the sorface is produced by sewing on little loops of bark 
and straw, white and brown, with blind stitches in saoh a way as to con- 
ceal the manner of attachment. The mat-like bottom is oinameuted by 
sewing on straws longitudinally with stitches wide apart, so as to show a 
checker pattern of straw and stitching. This method of oniamentiug the 
bottom is often pnrsned orer the whole external aorfoce of the basket. 
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Fio. 9. Alaskan Indian coiled baaket. . Fie. 10. One square iocb tt Fig. 9. 
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Fia. 5. Colled Eekirao basket. The bottom is a bit of old leatber, to wbjch is sewed, 
by means of grastittktead, a coil of strawH varyinf; in tbicbneas ^m i to J 
inch. This coil is continoed to form the cylindrical side, the Hhoalder at 
the top, and the oeok. The disk-like cover is made in the same maoiier. 
Collect^ by £. W. Nelson, in Norton Sonud. Mnsenm number, 38469. 
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Fig. 5. Eeklmo coiled basket. 



PLATK Vin. 
<Uuan. BukM-wark.) 

Fia. 12. Twined basket of spmce root, iDadeb;HaidalDdiaD8. ThiBspeoimen shows 
better than any of the preceding the method of admlalBtration In the 
twined baaketry. The handle is a twine of Bpmce root fast«Ded on by 
weaving in and oat on the side, the lower end knotted. Thefast«Ding off 
ftt the rim is done by bending down the warp threads ext«mally and sew- 
ing them flat with one row of twining. Collect«d by James G. Swan, iu 
Qneen Charlotte Archipelago, in 188:1. Mnsenm number, 88964. 

Fia. 13. One sqoare inch of Fig. 13 taken near the top, so aa to show the close and 
the open weaving. The method of twine weavinfc is perfectly shown in 
this figure. 
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Fia, 13 Haida twined opi*n-tv»rk basket. Fig. 13, One square inch of Fig. 12. 



(Hmod. Buket-rork.) 

i^O, 14. Bftiu hat of twined baskotrj in spruce root frota Haida Indians, redaced to 
one-eighth linear. This figure in the upper view and shows the method of 
orDamentatloii in red and black paint. The device Id this inatanoe is the 
epitomiied form of a bird, the hrat step from pictures toward graphic signa. 
Omitting the red cross on the top, the beak, jaws, and nostrils are shown 
above; the eyes at the sides near (be top, and just behind them the sym- 
bol for ears. The wings, feet, and tail, inclosing a human fiice, are shown 
ou the margin. The Haida as well as other coast Indians &om Cape Flat- 
tery to Mount Saint Elias cover everytJiiDg of use with totemic devicesin 
painting and carving. Collected in Qaeen Charlotte Archipelago, by J, 
O. Swan. Mnaeum nnmber, 69033. 

Fia. It. Showing the conical shape of Fig. 14. This form should be compared with 
one seen so frequently in Chinese .and Japanese hats. On the inside a 
cylindrical band of spruce root is stitched on so as to make the hat fit the 
wearer's head. A string passed under the cbiu is frequently added. 
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Fie, 13. Haids twined liasketry hat, top riew. Fig. 15. Same bat, aide v 



Fia. 16. Aportion llb> tioch, tabenfrom tberimoftheloittwoSgiiree. Itahowstbe 
re)(iil&r method of twined weaving, the iatrodaction of the ship-atltch or 
twilled weaving into the gieateflt variety of geometric patterns, and the 
iDgeuioDB method of fsetening off by a foui-ply braid showing only on the 
oater side. 
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i^G. tf). OneaDdatialfsrinare inches of Fig. 14. 



Fiaa. 17-19. SbowitiK the Haida methoil of twined weaving, almost identioal 'w^tJi 
that of tbe TbllDkit Btock in style (Fig 11). Fig. 17 exhibits tlie 
method of mounting the work. Along the aide of the nprigbt pole ia 
Been two bncdlee of spruce-root splinte ready for use, one black, the 
other in nataral color. 
Fro. 18. Tbe bottom of the banket, with radiating warp, twined wefT, and an ezt^i-- 

nal twine on its onter bonndary. 
Fia. 19. One sqoaie inch of Fig. 17, indicating the exceedingly regular method of the 
twining. On the upper margin is seen the external row of twining added 
after the fabric wag Sniahed. Collected from the Maseett tribe of Haida*, 
Qaeen Charlotte Islands. Moseam number, 8W56, 
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PLATE XL 



Fui. so. Showing regularl; woven cedar-bark wallet of Bilhoolai. The boltum otid 
sides uv all in checker pattern. By an endless Tarie'^y in real and pn>- 
portiunal width of warp and weft thread, and b; oc>loriDg some of the 
threads, an infinite naaiber of patt«m8 is prodnced. '..'be fastening off is 
done as in Fig. 12. In man; cedar-bark baaketa of thiH region the iwoseta 
of thraada ran diagonally, prodncing a diamond rather than a checker pat- 
tern. Again, much more rarely three elements are involved, an open-work 
of two sets ronning diagonally, and a horizontal thread mnning tbroagh 
the open rhombs, in and out, as in multitudes of Japanese boskets. Col- 
lectod in British Columbia, by James Q, Swan. 

Fia. 2t. One sqitare inch of Fig. 20, natuial size. 



Report Nat. Mos.ieS4.—Mau>u. Baal[e^ 



Fig. 20. Bilbooln woven cedar bast basket. 
Fio. 21. Oiie Bqn&re iocb of Fig. 20. 



PLATE XIU. 

(Uuon. Basket- work. 

Fia. 22. Openwork carrying basket of the bir<l-.age or figL-tiap style of weavlnf; 
made by the ClnJIam Indians (Selish stock). The frame-work is a rect- 
angle of large twigs from the comers of '- ' depend four twigs, joinicif; 
as shown in the figure. To this frame-work are lashed smaller rods run- 
ning horizoatally and Tertically, making a lattice-worli with any desirsl>Ie 
size of meshes. Finally, spruce-root splints are coiled around the crossings 
of these lattice rods. In this particular example the coiling is not oontin- 
uoasly around the basket, but on each side separately in bonstropbedoD , 
bat lu the pretty Hakah baskets, woven in this style, the coiled thread 
conliuaes aronnd without break from the beginuing to the end of the 
work. The handles for the attaihrnezi z..' the head-strap are loops of 
spmoe-root cord sbt on at the corners. Collected in Washington Territory, 
by J. Q. Swan. Museum number, 234B0. 

Fi9. S3. Showing the exact method admluistratioD in this form of basketry. It 
should be closely studied with reference to Makah basketry and CoDg« 
shields and baak'eta. 



PLATE XIII. 



Fig. 22. Carrying basket of CUIlam Indians. 

Fig. 2:1. One square iiieh of Fig. 22, enlarged to ghow hird-cage atitcb. 



PLATE IIT, 

(Hmou. Buket-nork.l 

FiOS. 94-^. A wanderfnl specimen of basketr; from the Makah Indians (Nntkau 
stock). Itindndes the three distinct types, tbe plain checker weav- 
ing of the Bilhoolas (Fig. 26, bottom), tbe twined pattern frequently 
mentioned in this paper, and, lastly, tlie bird-cage pattern of tbe 
Clallams (Fig. S5). The ornamentation on tbia class of baaketB, a« on 
the commercial baskets of the HaidtM, cousists of geometric patterns 
in black, fellow, drab, reds, blaes, &c., colors mdby of wbicb are ob- 
tained from traders. The straws are dyed and tbe pattern is alike on 
both sides. Collected at Cape Flattery, by James G. Swan, in 1876. 
Unseum number, 23346. 



Hepait»ii(.Ha».IHS4^Uason, Buket-vark. 



PLATE xrr. 



Fig. 24. Makah bird-cage pattern in basketry. 
Fig. 25. One square inch of Fig. S4, on the side. 
Fig. 26. One sqniire inch onter edge of bottom. 



IUmoh. Buket-vork.) 

FlO. 27. TfTilled splint basket of tlin Ctallama (Seliah at«ck), maiie of white Mroii 
wood. The bottom was woven first and all of the bottom BpUnta be- 
came the warp of the udee, which are bailt up b; weaving weft splints. 
The twilled effect ia prodnoed by passing each weft splint always over 
two warp splints, and by carrying two weft splints aronnd at the same 
time, making them ovetlap alternate warp splints. The fastening off is 
done by bending down the warp straws and whipping them in place with 
splint. The scallop on the edge Is formed by looping the middle of 
two splints under the rim, twisting both pairs of ends into a twine, pass- 
ing one twine through the other, and then donbling down to repeat pro- 
cess for the nest scollop. Collected in Washington Territory, by James 
Q. Swan. Mnseam uamber, 23509. 

FiQ. 38. One sqnate inch of Fig. 21, showing the method of admin isteiing the splints 
in plain twill. Innumerable pleasing effects are prodaced by varying the 
color, nnmber, width, and direction of the splints overlapping intheweav- 
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Fig. 27. Clul]i»m twill«l basket. 
Fin. 2H. One square iiicb on the si 



PLATE XVI. 

Fio, S9. Bottle coTei«d with bMket-vork by Makah Indians. The groundwork is of 
baat and (he orDamentatiou of red, yellow, and blach etrawa sewed on singly 
after the Hahah fashion. Great oninbeni of theee covered bottles and 
other fanciAil foims are prepared for sale by the Uahahs aa well as by the 
Haidas, whose work Is similar in external appeatance, but not in rlie 
method of weftvitiK- Collected at Nee«h Bay, Waehiogton Territory, by 
James Q. Swan, in 1884. Museum number, 73755. 

Fio. 30. Bottom of Fig. 29, showing the radiated warp and the alternation of twined 
weft with the ordinary in-and-ont weaving. 

Fio. 31, Portion of the eide of the bottle, showing the lattice arrangement of tbe 
warp, and the twined weft, producing iiregnlar hexagons. This metbod 
of prodncing polygonal meshea, excepting the twined weft. Is pniBued in 
great variety and with excellent offset by the Japanese and other Oriental 
peoples. 
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Fig. 29. Mokoh bottle covered witb basketry, i. 
FlO. 30. Bottom of bottle, natorat size. 
Fic. 31. One sqnare inch from side of Fig. S9. 



PLATE XVll. 
(Uhod. BukOT-WDTk.) 

Fio. 33. Coiled basket, made of aingla osier coil, geneddonn withepniue root or yril- 
low fiber, ascribed to Cla'.iamB by commeroe in the text, bnt fooDd on 
examination to havB come from Sitka. Tlie sowing is very ragnlarly 
done, bnt the stitches split one another, as in Eskimo coiled sewing. C0' 
lected at Sitka, b; J. Q. Swan, in 1376. Moseom uamber, 33512. 

Fio. 33. One square inch of 33, showing the method of adding ornamental straws, 
oanght by every third stitch. The appearance of the yellow dots on tho 
dark-brown gronnd is very pleasing in the oriniual. 
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Fio. 32. Alaskan coiled baskot. Fig. 33. One squwe inch of Fig. 32. 



PLATE XVIU. 
(Huon. Buket-innk.) 

FiO. 34. Twined or plated flexible basket of the Elamath Indluie, madeof rosiiea&tid 
Mrftw. The DUDftgement of the nuterial is precisely u In the Eaikiiao 
wftlleta(Fig. 3). The three elevated buids upon the outside are formed by 
Towe of twine set on externally. The border in this case is fonaed bj 
binding down the warp stiaws and sewing them &8t with trader's twio«. 
By twining a dark and alightcoloiedetraw, twodarkor two light straws, 
and by varying the nnmber of these monoohiome or dichrome twinea, very 
pleasing effects in endless variety are prodnoed. Collected at Klfuuatb 
Agency, in 1676, by L. 8. Dyar. Hnseom munber, S41S4. ' 

Pia. 35. One sqnaie inch of 34, showing the appearance of the body weaving above 
and of the omameDlal twining below. 
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PLATE XVIIL 



Fio. 34. Klamath twineil basket. Fig. 35. One Hqaare inch of Fig. 3 



PLATE XIX. 

(HaaoD. Bukst-work-l 

Fio. 36. Coiled and whipped boskeu ftom Hooclioom trit>e, uiAde of some apeciee of 
pliable root. The bottom ia started upon a Bmoll flat Tork'g-haad knot of 
splint f of an inch in diameter, and oontlnoed in a plane ontward A inches 
in diameter before any oroament is Bttenipt«d. The ooils are ^ inch in 
orasa nectiou and there are twenty atitohes to the inob. Tbete «re thnw 
pairs of the omament od the exterior oU alike. The harmony of geomet- 
rio design prodnced by inverting the triangles on the alternate sides is 
mnch mow expregsive in the specimen where the brown-blaok ornament is 
In contrast with the dark wood color of the body. This speoimen ahonld 
be compared with Fig. 56. The patterns and designs in this ware are of 
great variety and beauty, and the nse of beads and feathers mnch improves 
their appearance. Collected at Eel River, California, by Stephen Powers, 
in 1876. Hnsenm unmber, S13T1. 

Pia. 37. One square Inch of Fig. 36, showing method of coiling irlth various colored 
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Fio. 36. HooolmDin ooi)«d basket. Fia. 37. One sqnare ioclt of Fig. 36. 



Fla. 38. Twln«d wttllet of Nez Peic6 JndianB (Skluptm Btook) made of the but of 
IndUn hemp (Jp«o)ni«M MMiaNHtm). A mfBoient number of warp strands 
were stietohed and Joined together in their middle by one row of twining'. 
The end« of theM w&rp straudB were then brought together, and the weaver, 
by oontinning the twine Bronnd and aroimd, bnilt up her bag. The orna- 
mentation le the same old atory of straw colored, brown, bine, and green 
■trlnge of the Indian hemp twined externally. Collected in Idaho, by Bev. 
Geoige Ainslee. Hnseom textile nnmber, 6026. 

Fia. 39. One eqnare inoh of Fig. 38, showing the body twining and the twined ontai- 
ment abore. 
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Fia. 38. Nez PercS twined wallet Fig. 39. One aqnare incli of Fig. 3 



PLATE XXI. 

Mtmoa. Buket-work.) 

Fia. 40. Twined baaket hat of the Utea, tued b; vomeu either m « hAt or aa » baaket. 
The California women uuike hsta of a aimilar pattern, bat mnoh finer. 
The warp twigs converge at the bottom and additional ones are added as 
the textnie widens. The weft aplinta are oairied aionnd in pairs and 
twined ao aa to inclose a pair of Tertioal twigs, prodnolng a twilled efibot 
something like that of the softer ware of the Haidas and ClallamB. The 
border of this twined basket ia very ingenionsly made. Fint, the project- 
ing warp atioks were bent down and whipped with splinta to form the body 
of the rim. Then with two splints the wearer sewed along the npper mar- 
gin, catching these splints alternately into the warp straws below, giving 
the work the appearance of a bntton-hole stitch. The unuunentation is 
produced by means of dyed twigs either alone or combined with thoae of 
natural oolor. The teztare of this ware is always ooarse and rigid owing 
to the lack of good material in tUe arid region. Collected in Southern 
Vtab, by J. W. Powell. HaseDm nnmber, 11B38. 

Fia. 41. One square inch of F^. 40, showing method of weaving and administering 
the colored splints. 
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Fig. 40. Ute twiued hat-bon). Fig. 41, One sqntire incli of Fig. 4IX 



PLATE XXn. 



Fio. 4S. Twinediraatinjc-troy of the Fai Utea. Tbewarpisa lot of Mf^n spze«doat 
like ft fui. The we*TiDg oommeiioed at the bottom b; short anrres and 
piogreMod by eTra-videulng onrvMto the oater nurgin. Tlie run is made 
by a donblB raw of the coiled and whipped work. The whole surface is 
rery Tongb, aain all TTte work, by reaaon of not twisting the strands when 
Duking the twine. Theie is little omamentatiou on this class of objecta. 
Colleoted in Soatbem Utah, in I8T4, by Itaj. J. W. PoweU. Hnsenun nam- 
ber, 118&7. 

Via. 43. Twined gathering and oairying basket of the Pai TJteB. Woven precisely aa 
thehAtfl(Fig. 40)andtheroaBtlng-trayB(Fig. 4S). The splints are very fine, 
bnt their refraotory nattin makes all this ware ooaise. Omamentatian ia 
prodnoed by external twining and by geometrlo pattenu tn dyed splints. 
Colleoted in Sontbem Utah, by J. W. Powell, in IBJi. MoMiim namber, 
146ffr. 



Seport Noit. Uos. 1864,— Uason. Baeket-wark. 



Fio. 43. nte twined roastdDg tray. Fig. 43. Ute cairying baaket. 



PLATE XXm. 
OfHon. BMket-wrak.) 
Fro. 44. Harvesting wand a^ Fai UtM, made of twigs, split or whole, bound with 
yaooa flber. TheflEnro repreeenta the ooancet specimen in the oolleotion. 
In most of this class the longitndmal twigs are lield in plftoe by lowa of 
twine at long inttfTTBls, CoUected to Sonthem Utah, in 1074, by J. W. 
PowelL UDBOnm nnmber, 11803. 
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Fig. 44. Ute horveiitiDg wand. 



PLATE XXIV. 

(Uuon. Bas1cet-work.) 

Via. 46. Colled ftud pitched bottle of the Pai Utes, rasAe of osier, by ooUintr the foB- 
dameutal twigs in pairs and sewing with split osier always over the two 
in hand and between the twigs of the preceding round. As this bottle is 
to be covered with pitch either inside or oat or on both sides, the sew- 
ing is left very open. By having one twig large and the othervery small, 
oc by having a bunch of grass for the two twigs, a water-tight joint is 
prodnoed by the swelling of the warp and weft. The bungling manner of 
administering the stitches reminds one of the same type of ware among 
the Eskimo. A great variety of form is given to these pitched l>ottle«. 
Collected in Southern Utah, by J. W. Powell, in 1674. Mnseam namber, 
11962. 

Fio. 4t). One sqnare inch of Fig. 46, showiag the nse of the donble-twig coil. 
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Fio. 45. Ute coiled and pitoliud water bottle. 
Fio. 4e. Od« sqaare inch of Fig. 45. 



(JttMm, BMkM-wotk.) 

Fis. 47. Small ooUod miuh bowl of tlw P»i Utea, made by coiling « ipUnt uid tbin 
itiip of jnooM, bast, or osier, uid whipping them with split oner. The 
. sewing paaaes ovei the two elements of the ooil in progress and thiangb 
the upper element of the ooil below, looping always under the sabjaoent 
stitohes. Onamentatiou prodneed by worUng loto the bbrio triangles 
with strips of martynia or dyed splints. The work is very regular and 
the texture water-tight, resembling the work of the Apaches and CaUfor* 
nia Indians. The fastening olT on tiie margin is Tery prettily done by 
whipping diagonally with two or three threads orosdng one another. 
Colleoted in Soathcra Utah, by J. W. Powell, in 1674. Musenm number, 
147S0. 

Fia> 4B. Coiled dish of Pai TJtes. The work is founded upon a wooden plug in the 
center and coiled by means of an osier and a strip of fiber. Depth, 2) 
inches. The work is neatly done and the otnamentatlon resembles that 
of Fig. 47. Colleoted in Southern Dtah, by J. W. Powell, in 1874. Hu- 
sevm number, 14719. 
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PLATE ZZT. 



k^ 



Fio. 47. Ute coiled mash bowL Fio. 48. Ute coiled mash bowl. 



PLATE XXTI. 



FiQ. 49. Wat«r-tiglit baak«t bottle of the Apaohw. Th« ooiling ooiulsti of the rigid 
Oder and soft fiber 'combination, before mentiosed, the latter acting ae 
ohinking or calUng of the opeuinga. This ware diSbn easentially &om 
that of the Ute« in the glowy even stitches, the care taken in passing them 
tmifoimly nader the elements of the preceding coil, and the more elabo- 
rate shapes and ornamentation. The linea dropped &om the bottom of the 
ohevTon at the bottom meet in a black spot at tlie centra. The upper 
ohenon and tlie rings of the ueek are In blaok, red, and yellow splints, 
aUematoly. Collected in Arizona, by Dr. J. B. White, U. B. A., in 187B. 
UnMom nmnber, 21494. 
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PLATE X3CVL 



Fig. 49. Apache coiled basket bottle. 



PLATE XXTII. 

(Huon. Bukat-voik.) 

FiO. GO. Ct>i1ed basket bowl of the CoahnUa ApacheH. The coil is a bnndle of yncoa 
or other fiber, and the sewing is done with aplints of dUTerent natoral 
color, reeembllng reed oane, and with others dyed a beantifnl chestnut 
and blaok. The lovely clondy effects produced by the ingenioDB use of 
splints of different natnToJ colors resemble those on the Moqni socied 
bread trays. The fastening oft is simple coil sewing. The ornamentation 
is a series of crosses arranged Tertioally, and four series of rhomboids 
inclosing triangles. Collected in Sontbeni California, by Dr. Sdward 
Palmer. Mnsenm nnmber, 31787. 

Fia. 51. One inch of Fig. 60, showing the mnltiple coil and the method of Btit«litng. 
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PLATE XZVn. 



Fio. 50. Apache coiled basket- buwl. Flo. 51. One square inch of Fig. bO. 



PLATE XIVIIl. 



Fig. 62. Inside view of Fig. 50. The blook line at the bottom, nearly oontinnona, 
inoloees a ciicle in nnifonn nnvamiBhed color. All the body color above 
thi« line is of a ehiniug yellow, varying in stiade. The disposition o£ 
the ornament \a better ahown in this flgnre. 

FlQ. 53. A slinUar Coaboila Apache basket, in which the shading of the body mate- 
rial is in places very dark. The zigzag ornament, effected by the admin- 
istration of the triangle, is very attractive. Depth, 5^ inches ; width, 16 
inches. Collected by Dr. Edward Palmer, in Sontbem California. Hn- 
MOtn nnmber, 21786 



PLATE XXrX. 

(Miwni. Buket-woik.) 

FlO. 54. Cuiled oaier bosket bowl of the Apaohes, inside view, made upon a single 
twig. Tbe appsl«Dtly ousystemstio omameDt is indeed very tegular. 
Foni lines of blaok sewing of diffei«nt lengths proceed from a black ring 
of the center. From tbe euda of all these lines sewing is carried to the 
left in regnlar carves. Then tbe four radiatrng lines are repeated, and the 
oorred lines, until the border is reached. Depth, 4 inches. CoUeoted in 
Arizona, by Dr. J. B. White. Haseam number, 31493. 

Fia. 55. Coiled osier basket bowl of the Oarotero Apaobes, inside view. Ineveir re- 
spect this resembles theforegoing. The inclosed trianglee alternating with 
nm patterns constitnte the OTuamentation. Depth, 3} inches. Collected 
on Qila Biver, by Bevl H. W. Bead. Hnsenm nomber, 4426. 
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Fio. 54. Apache coiled baskut-bowl. FiG. 55. Garotero coiled baaket-boiri. 



PLATE XXX. 



na. 66. Coiled buket bowl, made by Yoknte Indiuis, and here introdnoed far oom- 
pkriaon with Apoohe work. This is b; fat the moat elaborate piece of 
basketry in the National Uoaeam. The bottom is plain and flat, bonuded 
by a black line. The body color is that of pine root long exposed; the 
omamenta are in black, straw color, and brown. To nndeiatand this 
complex fignre we mnet begin at the bottom, where 5 liarred parallelo- 
grama eorroand the black ring, with center of brown, and generally four 
Hmaller bats of white and black alternating. By a Beries of atepa or gra- 
dinee this reotangnl^ ornament ia carried np to the dark line Jmt below 
the rim. The Bpaoes in the body color, at first plain, are ooonpied after- 
wards by open crosaea, and finally by human fignres. These human fig- 
area ue excellent illustrations of the constraining and restraining power 
of material and environment in human aohievement. There a» 8 ooila 
and 18 stitches to the inch. Figure, a truncated cone; width, 16} inohea; 
depth, 7i inches. Collected in California, by Stephen Powers, in 1875. 
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FiQ. 56. Yoknt IndiBn coiled baeket-bowl. 



FlO. 57. Coiled basket bowl of the Navqos, wltb Bingle osier in the ooil. Bod; color 
DAtnral fane of the wood ; omaraenta in inahogaiiy •brown, and black. 
The bowl ie divided fonr qnadiantB, each aep»rat«d by « blaek border 
and having a cross in tb« c«ntec. The border is verj intenstiag, resem- 
bling the braiding on a whip. It is made b; sewing with a single splint as 
follows : The splint is passed under the sowing of the last (wtl and then 
drawn orer it and backward. It ie then passed under again, upward and 
forward, jnst in advance of the starting point. Thus, by sewing forward 
and backward, as one coils a kite string, a braided efleot is produced by a 
single splint thread. Width, Ibliinches ; depth, 4^ incbee. Collected in 
New Mexico, in 1873, by Ooremor Amy. Unsenm nnmber, I6fil0. 
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Fig. 57. Navnjo coiled linsket-bowl. 



PU.TE XXXIL 



Fia.3S. CMkdbMtetbovlarthePiBM,BadBBpaB*liud«tiMaf jK(*,aeMw- 
■^ i^m wtA ^Jinw of willov or pine. The rade ck>i>etar at tbe otit»- 
Bot ia wwOj of Mtiee. Depth, 4 iiiihia C^rikrted by Dr. Edwatd 
PalMor, IB Aijjm. Xmmh BBKber, So«. 

Fte.aBL CotlBd ha^Mbvwlaf tk Ptnaa. BBilar i> MiKtnB to 56. Tbagneqae 
^■■■iiiil ia  ! — ghi IB witk lolenUa ijmbiiIij Tk bsAn kw tke 
tnMed ■wmtmwi kcAn HCBtitwed. gma b^ facwaid and Iwekwafd 
Mwiag alMC Oe fcwiw «ilk » «b^ ^IimI. Ib Ob i^tMt! Oe atitdi 
faaa Wt^wwd ikm MilAaa af tke Kwi^ avk tiae. Tks  tn^ 
tkB BMt Bg^dMB lad lAniT* w«k of the kn^ yet (mb. CoOBclBd kj 
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Fio. 58. Pimo colled baaket-bowl. Fio. 69. Pimo cuiled baaket-bowl. 



PLATE XSXIU. 

(Uwon. Buketrvork.) | 

FlQ. fjO. Coiled basket bovl of the l^moa, ' nut on yucca fiber aud sewed witb rbiut * 

or willow. The onitimentatioD is in red paiot and apliots dyed black. ^ 

The border ie back and forward sewiDg to imitate a braid. The method 
of admiuiBtration \a qnit« apparent in the apecimen. The border etitchea I 

have an eioarsion varying from 2 to 4 of the regolar stitches, of the last 
coil at the top of the bowl. Depth, 3 inches. Collected in Arizona, by 
Dr. E. Palmer. Mosenm uomber, 76038. 
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Fig. 60, Pimo coiled basket-bowl. 



PLATE XXXIV. 

(Maaon. Buket-work.) 

Fio. 61. Coiled baaket bowl of Pimos. Made on ;iicca with splint Mwing aimll^ to 
those Jnet described. The oraameDt ia evidently the work of a beglnnei', 
bat the pattern id both regular and nniqne, all tlio parte being in threes 
and the two sides of each pattern qnit«Bfiuiuetrical. Border of backward 
and forward sewing, quite anifonn ia appearance, but done regaidleaa oi 
the number of body stitches beneath. Width, 8 inchee ; depth, 2J inches. 
Collected in AriEona, by Dr. Edward Palmer, in 1H84. Hnsenm number, 



PLATE XXXV. 

(Mmod. Buket-work.) 

Fio. 62. Coiled basket bowl of Pimoa, flat- bottomed, rbe oroameat coDsiBts of four 
iimllar patteras, based ou ibur elongated right-angled triangles. Each of 
the other lines of the pattern is as ne&rl; parallel to one of the eidee of 
this trian)[le a^the textaie irill permit. It is difficult to conceive how this 
design was stndied ont beforehand. Width, 13^ inches; height, 5 inohna. 
Collected in Ariieona, in 1884, by Dr. E. Palmer. Hnsenm nnmber, 76040. 



Beport Hal. Mub. li 



Fig. 62. Pimo coiled basket-bowl. 



PLATE XXXVI. 

(HuOD. Boaket'Work.) 

. Large basket bowl of Pimos. The manufacture is similar to that in tbose 
jngt mentioned, bat tbe nae of tbe contiDnonB &et in ornamentation is 
remarkable, as ezbibiting the easy manner in which the fret ma; have 
arisen in basketiy. The border ia a false braid formed by a single splint 
and resembles an elongated gnilloohe. Width, lt5|; depth, 5^, Collected 
in Arizona, by Dr. E. Palmer, in 1ST4. Museum number, 76041. 



PLATE XXXVn. 

{Umod. BMket-iTork.) 

FlQ. 64. SmaJl twined granary of etraw, made by Pimos. Hade of wheat-straw in 
a coil sewed with basda of willow-bark. The ver; noticeable feature 
about this Bpecimeu ia that only in k few cases do the atitcbee of tbo coils 
interlock. Diameter, ilO inches; height, IS incbes. Colleoted in Arizona, 
by Dr. E. Piilmer, in 1884. 

FiQ. 65. One square inch of 64, showing the coiled etraws and the method of sewing. 



Beport Ifat. 1£m. II 



— UsBDa. Baaket-wotk. 



PLATE xxzrn 



Fig. 64. Pimo coiled granary of etraw and bark. 
Fio. 65. One square iocb of Fig. 64. 



ketr;. At the center of the bottom esoh twiniog inolDdeatwo warp twigs ; 
thu nest ronnd the same plan ia followed, bnt the etitcbea alternate. This 
for 10 rows; on the fifth is an exterior twining .for ornament. Then suc- 
ceed 6 rows of twining on each twig, then 4 rows of twining over two 
twigs, then S rows of single twining OTerlsid by two doable rows of ex- 
ternal twining. The rest of the BnrfaceisooTered with twiningover every 
warp twig, ooovorlsid the npper portion and at the bulge by external 
twining. The fastening off is mere whipping. Collected in Moki pueblos 
in Arizona, by J. W. PoweL, in 1884. 
FlQ. 67. One inch of 66, showing the twining on single and on double rode. 



KeportKat. Mas. IHS4.— Muon. Basketwoik. PLATE XXXVUI. 



Fig. 66. Hoki twined baaket-jar. Fio. 67. One aqnare ioob of Pig. 66. 



PLATE XXXES. 
(HuoD. Basket- work.) 
Fi(}. 66. Coiled aacred meal tray of the Hokis. A bunch of yncca leaf etema, or of 
graaB, rarying <tom i inch to 1 inch in dianiet«i, is eeved. in a continuous coil 
by meana of slender threads of yucca fiber abont i^th inch iu nidth, and 
very nniform throaghont. Each stitch of the progreaaing coil is caaght into 
a stitch of the coil beneath witb perfect regolarity, forming a dlah looking 
like a great worm coiled np. The omametitatioQ is in yellow and broirn. 
The firat Bpote Interiorly contain from 4 to 6 stitches. On the next tarn a 
series is arranged witb relation to these. By the simple management of 
this doTioe hundreds of patterns are worked ont. Collected in Arixooa by- 
J. W. PowelL 
• FlO. 69. One nqnare inch of tig. 68, showing the method of administration. 



Report Hal. Mus. 1884.— Mason. Baakel-vark. PIiATE TTTTTmr 



fe 



es 
Fig. 6H. Moki coiled tray. Fig. 69. One square inch of Fig. 68. 



(MaioD. Bssbft-wciTk. l 



Fig. 70. Coiled «acc«d meal tniy of the Mokla. The coloring of the ioMrior exhibita 
tbe floe shading piodnced by tbo skitlfnl maDipnlBtion of the dark and the 
light side of the fiber. Collected in Arizona, by J. W. Powell. 



J 



ScpoTtlfM. MiK. 1884.— Uuon. Basket-work. 



Fig. 70. Moki coiled trny. 



(Uasou. Basket-work.) 

Fig. 71, Coiled basket of Upper Eg;pC, made of bundles of palm-leaf Teins, sewed 
witb Blrip8 of palm leaf. Introduced here for comparison with the Moki 
work. OrnaineDtatioii Id red aod black. A long red or black strip of leaf 
is laid OD the ontside of a coil and caught down by alternate stitcbeB. The 
varying of the number of etitches caught over or covereil by these strips 
produces a multitude of effects. These baskets are frequently pitched fbr 
boats or Moses' aiks. Collected by Dr. G.W. Samson, in Upper Egj pt, 1B48. 
Museum number, 74871. 

Fig. 72. One square inch of Fig. 71, showing the sewing and the strips of omameDt. 



Beport Nat Maa. 1884.— Hasan. Boaket'Wark. PLATE JTTtT. 



TS 

Fig. 71. Nubian coiled basket. Fio. T£. One square iucli of Fig. 71. 



(MiKD. Buket-work.) 

FlO. 73. Woven breftd-tra; of the Mokis, made upon radiatiijg warp twigs by weaving 
bits of colored twig, stripped of their bark, in and ont, and by fagtening off 
the ends alongside of the warp twigs inside the fabric. This i^pe shonld. 
be partionlarly noticed as the first example yet enconntered of the legnlar 
basket weaving so common in the ware of more civilized peoples. Some 
of the bits of twig nsed are less than an inch long, and none of them ever 
exceed a foot. The figure is the same on both sides, bat each stitch and 
design in front is Jnst one space farther to the right on the back. Collected 
in Arizona, by J. W. Powell, in 1874. 

Fig. 74. One sqnare inch of Fig. 73, showing the regnlarity and disposition of tlie 
weaving. 



Beport SU. Mna. IBM.— Uafton, Baakst-woik. PLATE TTT-TT 



^ 
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i. 73. Moki woven bread-traj. Fia. 74. One sqnare iocb of Fig. 7 



PLATE XLIII. 

(MsMD. BaBket-ff<ir1[.| 

Fio. 75. Woven bread-tray of the Mokis, Bimilar in workmanship to Fig. 73. The 
fuBtening off ie done by whipping one or two twiga aronnd tbe edge bj 
mestia of yncca fiber. The design is a seriea of concentric rings in preit; 
colors, the Sgnres corresponding ezaotly on the two Bides. Collected in 
ArizoDa, bv J. W. Powell, 1874. 



Uaport Mat. Una. ISSt— Uaaaii. Basket-work, PLATE TT.yi r, 



PLATE XLIV. 
(IlHOn. Bukelrwork. 



FlO. 76. Woven basket-tray of the Mokia. This flgore shows very clearly what pleas- 
ing designs may be worked ont hy the HkiUful a^jnetment of simple forniB 
and color. Id the bright coloia Deed for this ware the Mokis produce de- 
cidedly brilliaot effeclB. Collected in Arizoca, by J. W. Powell, Id 1874. 



fieport Uttt. Mas. 1884.— Ui 



PLATE XLTT. 



(Uuon. Bubst-woTk.) 

Fk 77. Woveu baaket-tiaf of tbe Mokis. la this flgare ahoald be noticed tlie 
method of starting the weaving. A certain nnmber of twigs ore plaited 
at the center into a crotia. These twigs ace spread ont so as to form the 
radii of a circle, and tbe little twiga are ao woven aa to increase tbe 
length of the moaLeti going oatward. Here and there an oddiiioual warp 
twig is introdneed at points where they are needed, but not beyond the 
dark circle. The ornamentation in this case is prodaoed simply by thenae 
of patches, two or three atitchea of the aame color alternating with the 
hody color. Collected in Arizona, by J. W. Powell, in 1374. 



rt ^'>t. Ud». 18SL— MuoD. BHket-woik. PltATE XLT. 



Fio. 77. Moki w 



PIATE XLTI. 

Fio. 78. Woven bMket-tcaj of the Hokisl The cBpecial attraotion abont tbia speoi- 
meu is the genuine dond effects prodnoed on the Bnrface by the simplest 
means. This represents a stage of art far above the genina of savage onl- 
tuM. CollMted in Ariiooa, by J. W. Powell, in 1874. 



KeportHat. Una. 1«M.— Mmob. Buket-work. PLATE XL VL 



Pig. TS. Moki woven bread-trar. 



PLATE XL VII. 

(Umod. Bsaket-work.) 

Pig Tfl. Woven basket-tray of the Mokin, made aa others just described. The very 
insecnre method of fantening off is Bhowu on the left rim. The patMm on 
this speoimen introduces no new elements oi colors. The elaborate homaa 
head, with brilliaot cape and gorgeons head-dress, reminds one of Aztec 
inacriptione. Collected in Arizona, hy J. W. Powell, 1874. 



Bepoit VnU Mill. liiSl^MBBOD. Buket-Tork. PIiATE XLVH. 



PLATE XLVIU. 
(Umod. Buketwork.) 

Fio. 80. Woven peaoh-bMket of the ZoSie. More than the Moki trays, this specimen 
reoallB the metbod of maDnfactare to be eeen in the thoaunds of baskets 
employed in civilized dmdgery. Ronghness, BBymmetry, rnde fost«iiing 
off with yncoaflber are its attractions. Collected in New Mexico, by J. W. 
Fewell. Mnsenm uomber, 403S1. 



Kepoct Nat. Hng. 1884.— Uuon. Buket-volk. PLATE ZLVIU. 



Fig. ao. Znfii woven fmit-basket. 



PLATE XL!X. 
IMsmh. Buket-vork.) 

Fie. 81. Jar-ehaped coiled basket from Znfii Indians. Thts.iB a veiy besntifal Hpeoip 
men of coUed wue for tbie regioD, in shape, regnlaritj of stitch, and or- 
namentation in black. Upon the anthoiit; of explorers the text is made 
to say that the pottery-making Indians oronotgoodbaaket-makBrs. This 
■peclmeo looks as thongh it might have come &om California. Collected 
in Hew Mexico by J. W. Powell, in 1874. 

Fia. 82. One square inch of Bl, showing the use of the strip of fiber for chinking, 
and the alternation of white and black atitches. 



-Mbmb. wsKei-v-orh. PLATE XT i TX . 



Fio. 81. Znfii coiled basket-Jar. Fig. 82. One square inch of Fig. 6 



E^O. 83. CoQ«d baaket-tny from Znlli. The texture ia exceedingly open, owing to 
tiie nw of the nngle rod in the coil with ooorae ehinUng. CoUeeted in 
New Mexico, by J. W. PoweU, in 1974. 

FlQ. 64. One aqnaie inch of Fig. 83, showing the warp rods uid the method of wiwing. 
Thii stitch ishwt employed in the «zqDi8it«T«tt«n baskets of Siam. 



Beport Natl. Mdb. iSSt.— Ubwhu Buket-vork. 



Fio. f3. ZaSi coiled food- troy. Fig. U4. One sqaan iocb of Fig. i 



(HuOD. BHket-waik.) 

Fio. 85. The first step in ordioMy basket-weaving, sbAwiog how the bottom is set ap 

in epUt oune or splints of tongli wood. 
Fto. 86. The secoud step in baskM-weaving, showing how the bottom splinta are 

tamed np to form the sides. 



BepoH Hat. Mm lgS4.— Muon. Baakavwork. 



FtO. 85. Bottom of plain, wovea basket. 

FiQ. 86. Method of building the sides of a basket. 



I. B7, 88. Shoving the method of completinf; the weaTing on the aides of mi ordi- 
nuy gplint bMket, and preparing to lay on th« rim. 



BeportNM. Mdb. ISU^Umoo. BHkel-woik. PLATE HI. 



PLATE Lin. 

(Umdu. Baakstwoik.) 

Tta. n. Twilled worea tuaket, oovered with dittpet pattern below, made from oaue, 
by Cheiokee Indians. Similar ware is produced by all our soathem lu- 
dimna. The diaper pattern ia prodaoed by oTerUpping two or more warp 
atioka with each atitoh. Collected in North CaroUna, by Dr. Edward . 



BeportNalMna. ISM.— Uuon. Buket-.work. PLATE LIU 



Fia. 89 Cherolcee twilled boaket or oane. 



PLATE LIT. 

FiQ. 90. Twilled polm-leof bosket-wallet of Fiji Islondeia, woren doable, tiie indde 
of plain chooker pattern of brood pieces. Tbe ezterioc covered with every 
oonoeiTObla mamipnlotioD of black and white tttips of palm-lea^ varying 
in width. Introdooed here for oompariaon with twilled weaviog on our 
eo&tiiient. Colleoted in Fiji, by Captoin Wilkes, in 1840. 



BeportNU. Uiu. ISSt— HiMU. IMakcMrc 



(Uhou. Baskat-wo 



Ao. 91. One sqaare inch of 90 enlarged to ihow the method of cross-atitabinjE in Fiji 
basketry, combined with varying width of strips. 



fiepoit Nst. iiiu. 1B«4.— Mman. Biwket-wDrk. PTiATB LT. 



Fig. 91. One square inch of Fig. 90. 



(UMon. BMkBt-woik.) 
Eta. 3S. WoTen flsh-basket of Fiji lalandeis. This ipeoimen ia also Toren double, 
the inside being very coarae. Colleoted in Fiji Islands, in 1340, hj Captain 
Wilkes. 



< 



BaportHat-Una. lS84.-~MaMiii.. BMkst-work. 



PLATE LVI. 



PiQ. 93. Fijiw flah-basket of palm lest 



PLATE LVIL 

IXmaa. BHket-voik.) 



Fig, 93. One inoh of the bottom of 92 enlarged to siiow the Bimple twilled WMtving. 

1 10. 9i. Plain WMTing on the eidee of Fig. 92. 

Fia. 95. Coane weaving of the inside of Fiji baaketiy. 



Boport Nat Mm. ISSl.^Utaou. BMket-mirk. PLATE LVH. 



Fie. 93. Ooe square iaoh of bottom, Fig. 9i 
FlO. 94. One sqnare inch of outside, Fig. S 
Fia. 95. One square inch of ioside. Fig. 92. 



PLATE LVin. 



FiQ. 96. Woven basket of Mlomao Indiana made of wMte birob. ThooMuida of tbeee 
pretty baakelfl wrought into hundreds of ahapea aie sold in thn towna and 
villagee of the Northern State* by the Indian basket-maker. A onrions 
modification of this method of weavlnK comes from Tripoli, In whiota the 
horizontal part is rigid and the weft straws ran up and down. It ie as if 
we revolTed the Miomao pattern 90 degnes. CoQeoted by Mr. Q. Brown 
Ooode, in Nova Sootia. 
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B«poit SU. U<u. ISM^UawD. Buket-work. FIlATB LVU 



Fio. 96. Hiomac n 



PLATE LIS. 

(UiHOn. BMket-work.) 



F1O8. 7t, 98. Showing the method of Introdnouig the Dried omameiit tn Algonqni 
and iToqnoia hasketry. 






Beport Kat. Mn*. IBM^Mawn. BukM-work 



PLATE LIX 




^: 



Figs. 97, 98. Method of ornamenting birch baaketa. 



i. 90. Ordinarr form of pricket tued by Eakimo. ColJeot«d at Po nt C]u«iio« 



BepartJfM. Mm. ISSl.— MuoD. Bwket-work. 



FiQ. 99. Eskimo ivoiy pricker from Point Claienoe. 



PLA.TE LXl. / 

FlOs. 100-102 Bmm, iTOty, and motkl-poliited priok«n from Lowsr Tnkon divtriat ' 



FLATS LZL 



FiQ. 100. Eskimo prioker of bone. Ii^o. 103. Eskimo pricker with metal point. 
FiQ. 101. Eskimo pricker of antler. 



PLATE LXII. 



t'la. 103. Eskimo priober with wooden handle and iron point lagbed wiUi lawhide 
Fig. 1M. Eskimo awl, with metal point in ivory handle. 

Fia. 105. Eskimo diUI-ahaft of wood with metal poimt and band of rawhide. Drill* 
of this olaM also have beaatiAil Jade points. 



Keport Sat. Uiu. 1384.— Maaoa. Basket-work. 



PLATE LXIL 



•f 



FiO. 103. EBkimo iron-pointed pricker. Fiq. 105. Eskimo iron-pointed drill. 

Fig. 104. EBkimo iron-poiuted awl. 



PLATE LXIll. 

(Mwon. BuketwoTk.) 

Figs. 106, 107. Bone prickets nsed by Moqnia. Collected in Arizoita, by 3. W. Poi^ell. 



Beport Kit. Uus. II 



— Haaon. Buket-votb. 



FLATS LZm. 



FiOB. 106, 107. Moqui bone prickers. 



PLATE LSIT. 

Fia. 108. Bone pricker from Cmhnil*, Mez. CoUeotod by E. Palmer. 

Fia. 109. Iron-pointed pricker of CberokewL Colle«tod In Nortb CArolina, by E. 



fispartNat.-Unii. IBM.— UtHQ. Basket-work. 



PLATE LZIV. 



PiO. 108. Coabnitft hone pricker, - Fio. 109. Cherokee pricker Id antler. 



